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T HE bibs 4 ney an gk is 205 ſrafon 
. A . moſt proper for cool and diſpaſſionate re- 
flection. The alarm and hurry incident to buſy 
and eventful ſcenes, and the turbulent paſſions 
excited by a ſuſpenſion of hope and fear, in a 
ſtate of extended and hazardous hoftility, diſ- 
quailfy the mind for ſuch attentive conſideration 
of the commonwealth, as is neceſſary, in order 
to enable a good citizen to act in the manner moſt 
conducive to the ſolid and ſubſtantial intereſts 
of his country. Such conſideration is uſeful at 
all times, but more particularly ſo in a —_ 


_ 1 of our future welfare. 


B Without 


[2 T 
Without mature leRion, and a Ad 
view of the ſtate of public affairs, there is a dan» 
ger that the honeſt and unſuſpecting will be- 
come dupes to the ſelfiſh and deſigning. It is 
not my purpoſe to queſtion the degree of re- 
gard and reverence due, to that ſpecies of pub - 
lic opinion, which is uſually termed the voice 
of the people. But I cannot forbear to obſerve, 
that the true way to preſerve its dignity and im- 
portance, is to render it the voice of truth and 
Juſtice, and a ſober diſcretion. The voice of 
the people ought never to be degraded to the 
echo of revenge, diſcontent and diſappointed 
ambition. To make the popular voice the juſt 
Nandard of public virtue, it is neceſſary that it 
| ſhould be the reſult of minute inveſtigation | 
and attentive enquiry. It will be contemned 
and diſregarded, when debaſed to the inconſtant 5 
acclamation of inconfiderate temerity, or to the 
idle clamour of miſguided folly. It cannot 
therefore be an unprofitable taſk, to attempt 
to enlighten the public mind, that the energy 
of national opinion may be directed with effi- 
cacy to promote the general welfare. This 1 
think, will be found more neceſſary i in the N 5 
2555 than 1 in any 19 5 time. 3 
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On ſettirig out to che oublic vi view a plain ate | 
of 'ouraffairs, both foreign and domeſtic, -it will 
be ſeen, that if there ever has been a ſeaſon of 
peculiar emergence—a oriſis of uncommon deli- 
cacy—lf there has been, at any time, a conjunce- 
ture in the affairs of a nation that called for. the 
collective wiſdom, and united exertion. of, the- 
whole body of the people, it is to be met with 
in the preſent ſituation of the Britiſh empire. It 
1s the purpoſe of the preſent addreſs, to colle& 
into one point of view, the numerous difficul- 
V and embarraſſments, with which we are ſur- 
„ rounded on every fide; and to ſketeh out ſuch a 
picture of our true ſituation, as will move every 
Britiſh heart and hand to co-operate in the great | 
work of reſtoring us to our former proſperous 
| Rate, | The plan of A ematic di iſcord had a 
long trial, and moſt calamitous iſſue, Every 
good man wiſhes: to ſee it buried in the lame 
grave, where it bas laid the ne and d prof 
perity of his e 5 x 
_ 1 is ſomething, that we ä a 1 
time from our difficulties It has been dearly - 
purchaſed, and requires much management and 
addreſs to turn it to account. In this pauſe of 
calamity, we have time to look around us, and 
f contemplate the -many new political relations, 
1 _ „ B 2 5 | which ” S 
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fan 


| - which: the indpendence of America 3 intro- 


duced. Many and great as the changes are, that 
have been already produced by this revolution, 
I hazard but little in pronouncing it pregnant 
with nn. ſtill more 1 550 . 
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| The Ifieultics 3 are ar Done that: a 


any ſpeculation on a fubjes „ at Once compli- 


cated and new. Hiſtory. furniſhes; no Lights to 


guide us, in a conjuncture, to which nothing 
bee can be diſcovered in the annals of man- 
kind. The balance of power, which has exer · 
Ciled the talents, and agitated the paſſions of the | 
European world, for near a century paſt, is 

now entirely deſtroyed, and a freſh equilibrium 
is to be {ought after in the nice equipoiſe of new 
Jiviſions and ſubdiviſions of alliance, powier, 
| Jealouſy and competition. Were a new world 
to have ſprung up from the depths of the ocean, 
flouriſhing in men, arms, cultivation and com- 
merce; a more entire and complete reverſe of 
the ſyſtem of e e e could not have 
been effected... 


_ it "the actual 5 5 c things that - 
aE has been reverſed by the late revolution, 
"Ri ine of E have undergone a - 

: mighty 


3 "i 
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of the world have loſt their authority. The 
minds of men unreſtrained by the reverence 
due. to ancient maxims, and. eſtabliſhed uſage, 
are. univerſally agitated with a buſy fſpirit-of 
change and innovation. Thoſe, who are ac- 
quainted with the mighty influence of Ne 


in all human affairs, are not to be 
what a large portion of Political obedience de- 
nw! — M8 apAROCHY. 1 

e 4: et ; 110 11 | 
 * Retrolpedtive, wildom, and book — 
axe little available in ſuch a trying concurrence = 
of difficulties—It requires. a prompt ſagacity 
to diſcern. the objects actually paſſing in view, 
amd to, adapt our conduct to the exigeney of the 
times, inſtead of dully plodding on in the anti- 
quated.. trammels of an exploded. ſyſtem. It is 


not the leaſt of her misfortunes, that Britain 


ſhould be obliged to quit her ancient maxims, 
and be compelled, in her old age, to enter upon 

a new ſtudy of experimental policy, where 
knowledge is to be gradually gleaned from la- 
boxious diſcovery, independent of any known 
eſtabliſhed. theory. An intimate acquaintance 
with, the, thouſand ways in which our remain» 
ing power and commerce are liable to be affect - 


ed, St the . e of 4 new empire, 0 


1 | in 


ger 
in a new — is a ſcene the : moſt grade 
. + | 


"This pen is eilt ! in ll quart: 
our treaty with France, we find a ſtipulstion 
for new commercial regulations The ſame in 
the "Spaniſh treaty— The Dutch too, 1 mean 
the ruling faction in Holland, ſeem but little 
diſpoſed to renew the ancient connection which 
has ſubſiſted between England and her, with 
little exception, from the Revolution to the pre- 
ſent time. Such are the' ſymptoms of change 
abroad, created by American independence, While 
in its domeſtic affairs, England feels the ſhock 

to the very center of her commerce and power. ; 
Can any man, who means honeſtly to the com- 
monwealth, think this a fit time for exaſperat- | 
ing the bitterneſs of internal diviſion, and at- 
. a eien of 2 animoſities? 


i On: a fore Maine view of our affairs, it will 
evidently appear, that this general picture of 
our difficulties and embarraſſments, is, by no 
| means, overcharged, It will be prefied home 
to the conviction and feeling of every man, that 
to extricate iis, is required not only a combi- 
nation of whatever is left to this country, of 
talents, of virtue, of perſonal weight and fa- 
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abt 


mily conſideration, in the higher orders; but 
alſo the chearful concurrence, and animating 
confidence of the people at ae 'To > begin 5 
| with our _ politics. rent ord | 


e 155 been fo long in a Hate of conſtant. 
” competition, and ſo frequently of bitter hoſti- 
lity with this country, as to be deemed, and 
generally ſtiled, her natural enemy. The pro- 
priety of the phraſe may be an object of criti- _ 
ciſm; but the juſtneſs of the national feeling 
that originally gave birth to it, has ſeldom been 
1 queſtioned. The national antipathy to France, 
is by no means founded on a national contrac- 
tion of ſentiment; it originates from the neceſ- 
ſary relation of things, and a ſtrong ſenſe of 
national intereſt; Where two great ſtates are 
fo ſituated, as that the ſecurity and power of 
the one are dependent on the weakneſs and de- 
preffion of the other — Where the gain of one 
is the loſs of the other — A ſentiment of ſelf. 
preſervation, and, what is almoſt equally for- 
cible in its operation —a ſentiment of am- 
bition intolerant of equality, will for ever keep 
them in a Rate of ſecret rivalſhip, or open hoſ- 
Lew F. rance and Evglagd f furniſh an example 
b in 
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in ue Ever ſince the growth of poder 
of France, by the union of ber provinces, the 


duepreſſion of the Houſe of Auſtria, the weak 


neſs firſt, and conſequent acceſſion of Spain, 
and the creation of a formidable marine by 
Lewis XIV. that power has proved a moſt 

duuangerous neighbour to Great Britain. 
Nor will the competition ceaſe, till a decided 


ſuperiority or an entire eee — _— | 
_ be fully 01, RI IO 29: 


To give an eee view, . Wo 5 
preſent ſtate of our foreign politics, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider our new relations to other 
ſtates, as they have a tendeney to affect our 
grand relation, to this our great and natural 
rival, and in this conſideration. to look atten 
tively. to the changes which commerce, the 
great ſource of power, has ſuſtained by the late | 
revolution. In purſuance of this plan, the moſt 
natural way is to begin with America, the great 
original cauſe; of all the late and n _ 


rations. 
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It 1s . to be obliged, at . 3 10 EP 
7 F America as an acceſſion to. the Houſe of 
Bourbon. But that ſuch an intimate union, po- 
Hitical and commercial, as is highly detrimental | 


- 
=, 
I , 
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kb 


to this country, ſubſiſts at preſent between Ame- | 


rica ang France, it is a truth een obvic ous 


The 1 pur. depends 5g much 
on cauſes in their nature tranſient and tem- 
porary, and moulds in its very conſtitution 
ſo. many repelling principles, which the ope- 
ration of a ſtrong external neceſſity has com- 
preſſed for a time into a forced union, that its 
duration cannot be laſting. Its diſſolution, how 8 
ever, muſt be the work of time, and can be 
very little accelerated by any. efforts of ours. 
On the contrary, any interpoſition on our part 
in the preſent jealouſy of the New States, and 
during the obſequious dependence of Congreſs, 
and the American agents, on the liberality of 
France, would probably have a tendency the 
very reverſe of what we hoped. Therefore, 
great as is the preſſure of the preſent” evil, we 
muſt bear it with-patience, and leave to time 
the gradual but certain operation of the intrin- 
fic cauſes of diſconnection, interwoven with the 
French alliance. When the Americans are left 
to themſelves, they will ſoon diſcover a Jea- 
louſy of French influence, equally” ſtrong as 
their late impatience of Brit ſh lovereignty. In 
the mean time, careſſes and adulation can ſerve 
to no other end but to humble Great Britain, 
and render America more ſuſpicious and leſs 
praQticabl:, Let us ſtani with temper and 
| | 5 flirmneſs 
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firmneſs on the fair ground of our right, and 
.adhere to the ſpirit of treaty — America will 


neither contemn nor ſulpect us. 


. regard to commerce, our miniſters have 


adopted what to me ſeems a very wiſe and po- 
litie meaſure, and the only one immediately ne- 
ceſſary. 1 allude to the act of council prohibit- 
ing all intercourſe, between the New States and 


the Britiſh Weſt- India iſlands. This meaſure 


deſerves a good deal of conſideration, both for 
its on importance, as well as its having been 
the object of much cenſure. c 


1 There in a degree of popular intoxication, in- 
ſeparable from a great and ſucceſsful revolution, 
which, added to an infatuated facility on our firſt 


negociators, has miſled the Americans to think, 


that they had been fighting, not merely for a 
naked, barren independence, but an indepen- 


dence which was to be clothed, cheriſhed and 


foſtered with all the tender care and fond ſo- 
licitude which, in the Halcyon days of former 


connections, they had ſo amply experienced. 
The vaſt range of important territory to which 


the different colonies had ſome pretenſions, 


5 as Britiſh ſubjects: — the valuable fiſheries 


carried on in the ſame right on the coaſts of 


; Newfoundland; an land diſcovered, ſettled, 
and GeferJed at an immenſe Spend to this 


eountry; — the monopoly of the fur trade #= 
All theſe enormous conceffions, which were 
meant for conciliation, are conſidered by the 
Americans, as ſo many legal appurtenances to 
independence. Is their gratitude called forth by 
this extravagant profuſion of kindneſs? Far 
otherwiſe. The fact is, that while the po= 
hey of the Britiſh government was laviſhing 
commerce and territory on America; while 
it was complimenting away, in all the re- 
finement of a duplicity that ever recoils on 
its author, Canada and the fiſheries, the Ame- 
ricans were employed in meditating heavy 
and unequal duties on the Britiſh trade. While 
the Britiſh negociators are ſacrifieing their 
friends and allies, — the Loyalifts and the Ins. 
dian nations; — while they are laviſhing the 
commerce, dominion, marine, and good faith 
of their country, on the hope of regaining the 
American trade—the New States are employed 
in ſecuring to France the jura amiciſſimæ gentis, 
in excluſion of Great Britain, I refer the reader 
to the very diſproportioned duties impoſed We: 
America on the ſeveral articles of Engliſh and 
French Weſt-India produce. They have lately 
appeared in the daily papers, and therefore need 
not be here repeated. But it is worthy of re- 
mark, that theſe highly partial duties are in a 
manner prohibitory of almoſt the whole ep tft 
trade, from the Britiſh iſlands, to the American i 
C4: ys * 
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* Obſerve, then, the juſtice of the 
American complaints. They prohibit us from 
the ſale of our produce, the only benefit to be 
expected, from their intercourſe, with the Britiſh 


Weſt Indies. This lucrative part of the trade 


they confine to the French ; and yet they com- 


plain, that we preclude them from vending their 


native commodities in the Britiſh iſlands, — 


Modef# America! Unaſſuming independence! 


Who, in the name of reciprocity, can 1. 
| ſuch equitable demands? 


What renders theſe pretenſions Rill more mor- "of 


| os | is, that they are urged in the high tone of 
the proviſional articles. A compliance with them 
s not treated as matter of favour but of right. 


Independence has been pretty well fledged by 
the grants, which have been already made— The 


. Welt Indies are now demanded, to put it in 
full feather, But the genius of. conceſſion no 


longer predominates in the Britiſh councils — 
The policy of bartering ſolid adv antages for 
ſpeculative returns of- gratitude and affection is 
2ow no more. The preſent miniſters act on 


| plainer maxims; they are reſolved to concede 


nothing without a ſuitable equivalent. This I 


take to be the true ground of the late act of 


council, which has been the ſubject of ſo much 
Prepoſterous denn. — 


3 


What 


| 34 
What, in the name of wonder !: will theſe clas 
morous advocates: for unlimited indulgence to 
the New States have us to do? Will they, with 
an abject and ruinous complaiſance, foree on the 
unrequiting ſullenneſs of independence, all the 
long train of bounties, privileges, and exemp- 
tions, in favour of American produce, with 
which our ſtatute book is loaded? In return 
for what? For an impracticable ſpirit, for con- 
tumely and proſeription. For God's ſake! let 
us ſtand on the ground of the advantages we 
pofleſs, and leave the Americans to an n, 
ho ene e re 


ene it will be objected, ir ehi Eaſtern 
pfrovinces, depending much on their export to 
the Welt Indies, on ſhip building and the car- 
rying trade, will be greatly diſtreſſed by the 
meaſure in queſtion. T&F this I anſwer, that 
as they no longer make a part of the Britiſh 


empire, it cannot be expected that we ſhould - 


relieve them, by diſtreſſing ourſe ves. Except in 
the gencral intereſts of humanity, What are 
the diſtreſſes of the Eaſtern provinces of Ame- 
rica to us? They are certainly no more our 
concern, than the Eaſtern provinces of China 
and Japan. Let their own government relieve 
them out of their own refources.—! et France, 
their moſt favoured nation, relieve them. Or 
let them ſhew England, that it is her intereſt 

| 885 _- 
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to remove her reſtrictions, by an ia return 
of benefit, and /be will relieve them. —lr is idle 
to talk of gratuitous benefits in the intercourſe 
of nations. The act ſuſpending the American 
trade is therefore a meaſure of juſt policy, found- 


ed on a due regard to our commercial intereſts. 
It cannot be juſtly conſtrued into a meaſure of 


irritation, inaſmuch as it ſteers equally clear of 
the intemperance of reſentment, as of the folly. _ 


* of unbalanced conceſſion. It is an act that we 


muſt abide by, till the Americans concede ſome- 
thing equivalent in return. The policy of Go- 
tham would be diſgraced, by adhering to the 


ridiculous ſpirit of proviſional reciprocity. It 


has already debaſed us to the contempt of Ame- 
rica, to the ſcorn of our enemies, and to the 


ridicule and pity of the reſt of the world. 


But her Pe 8 more ſerious 
in appearance, is that the act in queſtion will 
Provoke a ſpirit of retaliation in the New 
States. The very turn of this objection diſco- 


vers the quarter whence it originates, If I rightly 
underſtand the term, retaliation preſuppoſes an 


aggreſſion. Is there any aggreſſion in regulat- 


ing our own trade? But as there is a new ſpe- 
cies of political reciprocity; ſo, it ſeems, is there 
a new kind of retaliation, now for the firſt 


time diſcovered, for the purpoſe of frighting 


us from doing what it is plainly right and wiſe 


iÞ *%s Y 
1 in us to Sow Reciprocity has coſt us pretty der: 


Gad forbid: that retaliation TONE be wad 
| en ; 


But e are we to be ſtretched upon 
che rack of American retaliation? Truly, be- 


cauſe we will not admit the New States to a 


ſhare, perhaps to the whole of the profits of 
our Weſt India trade, in return for their ex- 
cluding us from their markets. They have been 
taught to connect ideas the moſt diſſimilar and 
irreconcileable ;—they have been inſtructed to 
aſſociate independence with the advantages 5 
Britiſh ſubje&s. The Britiſh Weſt Indies are 
not open to the Swedes, nor the Ruſſians; 
wherefore is it that theſe nations do not threaten 
to retaliate ? They have a much better claim | 
than independent America; they have not ad- 
mitted the ſubjects of any other ſtate to ſuperior 
advantages in their ports. Will the New States 
retaliate on Spain, unleſs they are indulged with 
 Þ free trade 'to the Spaniſh main? At this rate, 
there is to be no end to American retaliation. 
Or ſhall we be told that the Engliſh, who are 
the only people aggrieved by the tarif of the New _ 
States, are to be the only object of their retali- 
ation, unleſs they admit them to a partici ation, 
on their own terms, of a trade monopoliſed * 
every other maritime nation ? 
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The . * the New states are made 
pretey much after the n faſhion. We 
have excluded you,“ ſays America, 4 from 
every advantage of our paſt connection. 
% You were a tyrant, no longer worthy our 
„ favours We have,  befides, heaped calamity 
4 1 upon your head, and loaded you with inſult 
6 —[n return, you have ſecured to us, in per- 
_ petual ſovereignty, a fertile and extenfive 
10 territory, which, while ſubjects, we enjoyed 
only in a diſputed pretenfion---You have 
granted to us your moſt valuable fiſhery--- 
We have excluded you from ours---You have 
granted us the fur trade, with the abſolute 
„ command of all the forts, lakes, rivers, and 
carrying pleces, that are neceſſary to ſecure 
«6 its monopoly — We have requited you with 
4 proſeriptive duties Concede to us a free 
acceſs to your Weſt-India poſſeſſions, and 
the carriage of your ſugars to the European 
BY: market ;—ſhip building is our trade; we, 
I therefore, can carry them cheaper than 
 * ÞBrityh-built ſhips — Grant this, or we will 
46: retaliate,” —: Better to periſh with the little 
honour the peace has left us, than ſubmit to 
ſuch diſgrace and humiliation from a Prench 
Congreſs, from French 1 es and a heron 
FF of frantic committees ! Tn | 
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| But t are to be the Frtiliee effect of 5 
juſt reſentments of their High Mightineſſes the 
New States? Tou will exaſperate America to 
fach a degree, that the whole of her trade wwill - 
become an acceſſion to France. This is the idleſt 
of all poſſible fears; the wideſt from all rational 
theory on the ſubjet of commerce, as well as 
the moſt contradictory of experience.” 


Commerce founded in a great meaſure on ima- 
ginary wants, is as free of ſpirit, and as inde- 
pendent of reſtriction as the faſhions, opinions, 
and caprices of mankind. It may be ſometimes. 
moulded by much care and art, but it muſt be 
guided with a pretty cloſe conformity to its na- 
tural principles. Theſe principles are as various 


as the habits, cuſtoms and ſentiments of men, 


as diverſified as the climes they breathe in, and 
the countries they inhabit. Are theſe principles 

of commerce capable of being firained from 
; their bias, by the arm of ere authority ? 


Nee a hi a of the Axis 1 
reſt merely on opinion. The ſuperiority of Bri- 
tiſh manufacture, particularly of our woollens 
and hardware, ſecures to us a conſiderable ſhare 

of the American trade. In the moſt dreary 

period of the late war, it is well known, that 
Britiſh manufactures forced their way to their 
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eld market id theicolonies, under every: poſſij- 


ble diſeouragement flom the ruling — | 
appeal: ta the experience of our me rchants. 


Has the trade increaſed conſiderably auen the cef- 


fation f hoſtilitics? By no neans. Theſe facts . 


are worth a thouſaud ſpeculations. They prove 
in the moſt forcible manner, the irreſiſtible bias 


of the American market to the Britiſh, trade. 


0. reſtraints neat. be ſufficiently effieacious - 
10 3 the deep, rooted. predilect ion of th 
Americans for articles of Britiſh manufacture, 


It is a ſentiment founded on in veterate. babits, | 
and upheld by a ſtrong ſenſe of convenience. 
What then have we to fear from the paper 


chains, with which the French have fettered the 


i American, trade ? On the firſt pinch of reſtraint, 
the wily. American will flip his neck from the 
harneſs, and leave his great and: good. ally to 


the idle. condolements of the council of. the Am- 


AhySlons, 3 Britiſh commerce with the ſtrongeſt 
fibres, and the ſoundeſt ſtamina, is the moſt 


daſtardly of cowards. The ſlighteſt appearance 
af competition and reſtraint ſerves to throw 


this highly nervous ſyſtem into convulſions, 
But the alarm ſoon wears off, and the native 


vigour of its conſtitution in a thor: Paying | 


| er its W Wd. 77 . 
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5 al here zs another cireumſtance, that gives us 
an advantage above the French in the Ame 
rican market. The ſoperiority ef his capital 
enables the:Englith, to give a longer credit, than 
the French merchant. This cireumſtante, 
momentous in all commercial concerns, has a 
more powerful operation in America than elſe- 
where. There are few men of large fortunes 
in America, fewer than in any other country 
of equal population, and general opulence, It 
is a fact that in ſome of the northern provinces 
there are not two men, who can afford to end 
a thouſand pounds a year out of their own 
country. The number of thoſe, who! ca 
cultivate- their lands without an advance f 
many articles of European manufacture, was 
inconſiderable even before the war. They muft 
have been reduced ſtill lower by their late ex- 
ertions. It is " onneceſfary to 5 apply helge r re- 
5 marks. . | N 
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Bat doppel o. our miniſters wo hies bly "WW 
fible diſpoſition to conclude a comtnerci di areaty 
with America, as I am fully -perſuraded is the 
caſe, I would fain know, on what proſpect of © 
permanenee, it can be negociated in the Prefen 
juncture ? Not to mention the unnatural lean- 
ing of America to the intereſts of F. rance, whoſe 
influence is now at its zenith, and will be here- 
iter houtly on- the ive, SAG. fegurlly, can 
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we have, that the New States will carry into 


effe& the ſtipulations of their agents? Are their 


powers derived from Congreſs, or the provincial 
ſovereiguties? If from the firſt, they will be 
diſowned by the aſſemblies; if from the aſſem- 

blies, they will be diſregarded by the commit - 
tees. There is no eſtabliſned executive, at pre- 
ſent in America — In the genuine ſpirit of free- 


dom, every man is his own governor. | From 
Congreſs we can only expect the courteſy of 


recommendatory letters. Are the Britiſh pleni- 


5 potentiaries co pilgrim it from Penobſcot to Sa- 


vannah, in ſearch of the religues of the common 


ſenſe of America? Are they to conclude a ſe- 


poarate treaty, with every petty aſſociation, civil 
and military, which maintains an independent 
deere within, its * e . 


"The 9 5 the 5 proper to be 


: obſerved towards America, will ſufficiently a» 
pologize for my having treated this ſubje& ſo 
much in detail. The plan obſerved by the pre- 


{eat miniſters, differs totally from that of their 


predeceſſors. The former negotiated on the prin= | 


ciple of f exchanging ſubſtantial advantage, for 


21 ef expettation. The latter, in the ſpirit 


That there are men amongſt us, who would favour a | 


| pegociation of this kind, their pradlices nearer home fully 
evince —But that ſuch practices will meet the approbation 


| of men of integrity and independent n is an ex- 


_ PeRtation, ſomewhat too on ana 
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uf plain W are Sarah to give up 1 no- 
thing, that belongs to us, without an adequate 
compenſation. Whether it be for the intereſt 
of this country to have a commercial line drawn 
in the ſpirit of Meſſ. Oſwald's territorial e 
* leave nn Anme * the reader. 


Nadi: bs in e 1 can hs the; & 
1 to bring America to reaſon, as the pre- 
ſent ſtrain of vigorous policy. To maintain 
this, it is neceſſary that Parliament ſhould deci- 
ſively concur with the views of miniſters. © Let 
us ſhew the bold face of Unanimity, and a 
ſtable government to America, and ſhe will 
treat us w. h lee, and ohſcrvance. 8 


. am, f in a the next place, to 1 to examine | 
the new relations in which Holland- ſtands, as 
well in reſpe& of this country, as of France. 
In what manner the United States have become 
an acceſſion to our natural enemy, is not, 1 be- 
lie ve, ſo generally known, as a matter of ſuch 
importance deſerves. In order to have a clear 
idea of this, as well as of the preſent diſpoſition 
of the people of that country, it will be neceſ- 
ary to look back to the a ancient t politics of the 
fates. 'S 


4 after the eſtabliſhment = the Dutch 3. 
 commonyealth, we read in theig Hinter that 


* 


"BY 


3 dieided into two 8 parties, 
which have ſubſiſted ever ſince with little inter- 
miffion The one 'compaſed of the friends and 
adherents to the Prince of Orange The other 
e. * the Ari ſtocratie members 


be former is known 
by the name of the Stadtholder s, the latter by 
that of the Lonvegſlein Faction. The Lou- 
venſtein party have ever been as warmly de- 


voted to the French, as their. adverſaries to the 


Engliſh intereſt. There is a third party, called 
the Democratic, which is very conſiderable 
at all times, and at preſent carries with it a 
very great ſway. This is the general outline of 
the ſtate of parties in the Dutch commonwealth; 
there are ſeveral inferior ſubdiviſions of intereſts, 
but they fall in with one, or other” ol the two w 
great Jeading Factions. „ 


But it is to * erat bed, chat hs Englith i in- 


tereſt bas been often predominant, when the 


power of the Stadtholder has been at a very low 
ebb. Nor is the renovation of our ancient unĩ- 
on with the States, at all connected, with the 
reſtitution of the prerogatives and former infld- | 
ence of the Stadtholder. This is a queſtion of 
domeſtic policy, which it would be the extreme 
of folly, for Great Britain to intermeddle in, as 
ſhe might thereby diſguſt ſome of her beſt 
friends, and ſtill tarther exalperate her enemies. 


The | 
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The demoeritic party has often fluctuated from 


one fide tg; the. ther. It is at preſent entirely | 


French, and A averſe. from the- Stadt- 
boldens 2 n i n e t eee 


From hs dee: Artitec of the: power 


2 De Wittes, but more particularly from 
the time ef the Revolution, to the commence- 


ment of the American war; the Engliſh intereſt | 
had maintained a decifive aſeendeney Vet the 
power of the Stadtholder had, in that: long in- 


terval undergone many revolutions. The con- 
ſolidating nature of commerce, which ferves to 


compact the principal maritime powers, into one 
great trading empire, partially jealous, but united 


in general intereſt A common jealouſy of the 
formidable growth of the power of France 
Joined with a cordial interchange of good c offices— 


had cemented ſo firmly the union between Eng- 
land and Holland, that it continued near a century 


unſhaken. It is reported of a. great man, that 
he uſed to ſay; © England and Holland were 


lite iam anæviſe, they might pout and awrangle; 


but it was their intereſt not to part.” We may 


conſider them therefore at N as in a aw of 


| WY A e * e 


It e bappens chat N ties ok nd aſs 


"fon or r political convenience, are en 


* ie, were konten, and matrimonial divorces more | 


in vog ue. 
; without 
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Shot che ill offites of third be, In dhe 
preſent caſe, every engine of intrigue and cor- 


ruption has been exerted on the part of France, 


to detach the States from their connexion with 

England. From the firſt appearance of any 
formidable ſymptoms in the diſcontents of Ame: 
rica, the moſt refined and unwearied poliey was 
employed by that power to ſecure at leaſt a 


neutrality on the part of Holland in the pro- 


| jefited attack on England. By a liberal and well 


| direted application of very conſiderable ſums 
of money, the attachment of old friends was 


ſecured, and numerous proſelytes were gained 


over to favour the new ſyſtem. It is a notori- _ 


ous fact, that a million of florins have been an- 


| nally appropriated for ſome years back, to ſe- 
cure the ſingle province of Zealand to the 
French intereſt. Such arguments are powerful 


in all countries In Holland they a1 are ire. : 


The event is known to all. 


Tbe leaders of the French fag 10n, wh ich at 
EF lords it without controul in the Dutch 
councils, are the grand penſionary, Van I. 
 taer, Zeebergen perfionary of Haerlem, and the 
 Clapellans, The character of Van Berkel is 
well known. As to Van Guyzlaer, bold, tur- 
bulent and factious—Ambitious, ſupple and un- 
Principled— He attaches himſelf indifferently to 
DS ſet of etl, and embraces, without ſerup e, 


any 


* 
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any oſem of meaſures, which bold out. the 
fact proſpect of gratification to his inſatiable. 
appetite. of power and emolument. The Capel- 
lans are violent popular Teaders,. who, by. their 
virulent ſpeeches, and publications have. ſuc⸗ 
ceeded in inflaming the, populace againſt Eng: 
land; and 1 in ſecuring the democratic weight to 
the Louy enſtein F action. * I. V! 


From this TEA ſketch "p the * Abe: 
ions of the Dutch, it is plain, that a long and 
intricate train of delicate policy is neceflary on 
| our part, in order to counteract the machina-. 

tions. of France, | and reſlore Holland to her 

natural poſition. It requires a eady and vi- 
| gorous | hand to give her politics their true bias, 


5 F. rom our friends every thing is to be expect- 


ed. while we have at the head of affairs, 3 
5 rar ty connected by blood, principle and 
bereditary attachment, with the Eugliſh R 
eſt in that country. But above all, a ſtrong 
and bold- faced adminiſtration, is requiſite to ſe· 
cure that degree of reſpect and confidence in 
this country, which alone can be effeQtual, to 
create that reſpect, which muſt ever be che baſis 
of all true friendſhip. - 8 | 


'7 am aware, it 3 be aſked—Are 5 Dede 
who 9 ſuch rigorous terms we * the pros 
„ -- an 
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per infiruments of conciliation with Holland 7 Arg 
| they, who compelled the Ceſſion of Negapatnam, 
and wrefted from the Dutch a lucrative monopoly, 
 —auſpiciois meſſengers of harmony and friendſhip ! 
To this I anſwer, that to give Holland a diſ- 
guſt for the French alliance, is the moſt. ef- 
ſectual meaſure for ſmoothing the way to a re- 
union with that nation. Could any thing be 
better calculated for this . purpoſe, than to ſhew 
the Dutch, by palpable experience, how groffly 
they have been duped by that power who firſt. 
involved them in an impolitic war, and after 
_ multiplied lofles and diſgraces, at the laſt made 
them the facrifice of an inglorious peace? This 
| objection i is naturally made by thoſe who agreed 
to reſtore Negapatnam and Trincomale, that a 
ſpirit of uniform conceſſion might | be maintained 
from the Miſſiſſippi to the Ganges. But, in the 
name of Decency ! let us hear no more of com- 
Plaint againſt miniſters, for ſecuring to this poor 
exhauſted country ſome Fe ageing. for her 


mighty ſacrifices *, | 
N 1 have 


; * ' Nothing: can more grongly eyince the folly 24 en 
dity of conceſſion, when meant for the purpoſe of concili- 
ation, than an event, which has lately happened, An 
Fogliſh. nobleman of ſome conſequence in his country, who 

| had offercd to the Dutch, when he happened io he Mi. Her, 
N e ee with one hand, and Trincomale with the 
2 Ls, 
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4 have now explained the double a 9 
that both Holland and America ſtand i in. with 
reſpe & to Great Britain and France, 1 in which 
we 3 diſpoſitions highly alarming to the 
former, and every way favourable to the atlter. 
We ſee our friends and kindred deſerting and 
| ſpurning us; we ſee them united with our moſt 
inveterate enemy to work. our ruin. We ſee 
both America and Holland ruſhing madly. from . 
their ſpheres, to take an unnatural poſition in 
the Houſe. of Bourbon. The courage of the 
RE =» undaunted muſt melt within him, in 
uch a mighty convulſion of the political ſyſtem 
of the world. France, the center of all theſe 
prodigious commiotions, has juſt concluded a glo- 
rious and fuccelsful war, iti all the price of tri- 
| umph, and with all the pomp of enlarged com- 
merce, of extended err, and of a aui 


babe, Fo befi des had Cafoned the gift "Rt alt the "pits 
of the Eaſt, in a late tour through the provinces, has met 
with a very ungrateful return for ſuch unbounded liberality. 
The noble Lord hath bimſelf announced to the public, that 
the only favour he had met with from this thankleſs people 
was barely — that he was not torn in pieces by the mob. 
Such is the diſpoſition of the Dutch populace to a conceding 
ininiſter While the friends of England, which deſcription _ 
eomprehends almoſt every man of high tank in the Dutch 
provinces, treated with a marked coldacſs and uf, the 
I» Friend o , the Comte de Vergennes, . | 
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marine, Let us not weakly i imagine, that the 
formidable confederacy, which but now menaced 
our deftruftion, has been diflolved by the late pa- 
cification. The conjuncture is rendered more fa- 
vourable, but its final diſſolution, muſt be 

effected by the united efforts of wiſdom, una- 
nimity, vigour and confidence. Should the diſ- 
25 ordered members of that overwhelming con- 
| federacy, be ſuffered, without moleſtation to 
acquire ſhape and conſiſtency, under the plaſtic 
| influence of politic France, there 1s an end to 
| the glories of the Britiſh name—There is ah 
end even to national ſecurity. But I cannot be 
brought to think, that the independent gentlemen 
of England, will unite with the houſe of Bour- 
bon — to weaken their country, by inteſtine di- 
 vifions—to diſturb the repoſe of their fovercign— 
and to blaſt the credit and profperity of their 
country, by a. capricious inſtability, that muſt 
-inevitably reduce us to the mockery of the world. 
An honeſt man will forget his little prejudices, 
at the call of public welfare — A great man will 
ſubdue them, for the 1 of a noble : 
5 end, * the * Pacer means. 


It has tiles remarked. of the: n Eng- 
nds; that foreign war has been always efficaci- 


- ous, in quieting the rage of faction, and reſtor- 
77777 T7 M0 
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ing unanimity, and concert at home. Tf the 
wors of other times had this effect, how much 
more ſtrongly ought the peace of the preſent to 
operate to the ſame end? Does any man living 
doubt, that the circumſtances of the preſent 
peace, are more calamitous and alarming, than of 
any former war, except the laſt, for a century 
paſt? If he does let him read the preliminaries, 
and look to the preſent ſtate of foreign politics. 
Cet him look to the navy of France — to the 
f deluſions of Holland, and the alienation of Ame- 
rica. Let him aſk Ruſſia what her projects are? 
Whether her vaſt ambition does not graſp the 
wcCommerce of the Eaſt, by opening the Cafpian 
and the Black ſeas, and ſecuring the navigation 
of the rivers, that nearly connect them? Aﬀe 
the Empreſs whether her plan, be not to ſecure 
that important trade, which poured the riches of 
FF - the Eaft into ancient Pontus, and enabled Mi- 
|  _thridates to make head for ſo many years, againft 
the. full, braced vigour of the Romam arms? 
What will be the fate not only of that ineftim- 
able commerce, but of every other branch of 
trade, ſbould an active power, p poſſeſs that vaſt 
| range of fertile territory, in which the indolent 
Muſſulman repoſes in his Haram, abounding 
with ſuch opportunity of ports, 'and ſuch con- 


venieney of inland i e as ſcarcely any 
other 


— 
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other country can boaſt ? Beſides the ack by | 
the Caſpian, to the Northern and Eaſtern parts 
of. India, will not the old trade with Hindoftan, 
Jo long enjoyed by the Soldans, and the Caliphs 
by the Red Sea, and the iſthmus of Suez, be 
once more attempted ? Theſe tracks are infi- 
nitely ſhoxter, than that by the Cape of Good 
Hope: Should theſe conſiderations fail of con- 
viction, I pronounce. the underſtanding; of ſuch 
a man, an abje& ſlave to faction, and his tate 
of political blindneſs utterly incurable. Burt my 


ts the independent, the candid and diſpaſſionate 
I addreſs myſelf It is the remaining virtue of 
the nation, which I 2djure, by every thing dear 
and valuable, which is left—by the honour and 
ſecurity of the State by themſel ves their chil- | 
Aren and poſterity—not to leave their country a 
prey to civil Diſcord, and the en of n 
. action. : | 5 | 


But loud as is + 4 call for nat; from 
external. emergency, the demands from internal 
| embarraſſment will be found equally urgent. I 


am fully ſenſible, that I am now to attempt a 


very delicate taſk. If 1 ſpeak freely of our do- 

meſtic politics, I may. be thought, to preſs hard 

on certain Giftinguiſhed characters, of weight 
4 1 and | 


hopes of ſuch men are not very ſanguine—lt i =. 
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and Beeren in the country. I have bi. 
therto avoided, as much as poſfible, all perſonal 
ſtrictures. It is no longer in my power, to fol- 
low my private inclinations, without deſerting 
the cauſe of truth and the public. In this choice 
of difficulty, I think it better to hazard the in- 
dignation, even of perſons diſtinguiſhed by birth 
and power, than to leave any thing unſaid, 
which may ſerve to inform the public mind, 
and enable the popular voice to utter the ſenti- 
ments of truth and juſtice, To ſecure the co- 
operation of the people in important ſchemes of 
national utility, is an object of ſuch conſequence, 
that for the attainment of it, he muſt be lukewarm 
in the public cauſe, who will not run ſome riſk; 
In the diſcuſſion, therefore, of queſtions of in- 
ternal policy, my duty to the public, obliges 
me to a neceſſary frankneſs, at the ſame time 
that a regard to decency will enſure a proper de- 
gree of moderation and temperance. As my 
great obje& is to engage the united exertion of 
the nation by ſetting before them the extreme ur- 
gency of our ſituation, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
ſuch queſtions, as create a general anxiety. In 
the firſt rank of this Es ſtand the korn 
5 of the Eaſt India Company. 4 


2 The preſent Aannieg ſtate, of che commer- 
va and n concerns of the Britiſh Com- 


yur 


'F 2 J 
pany trading to the nn is an object "Y 
ſuch magnitude, as to deſerve the earlieſt atten, 
tion of Parliament. The abuſes in the govern, 
ment of the Company, both at home and a- 
broad The heavy debts both to the public and 
individuals, incurred by a corporation, poſſeſ- 
ſed of an immenſe capital, at the head of the 
moſt lucrative monopoly in the world The 
diſregard of legal authority by the proprietory 
at home, and the ſervants of the Company a- 
broad all together beſpeak ſomething radically 
deſective, in the conſtitution of the Company, 
which without a ſpeedy, and effectual cure from 
the ſeaſonable interference of parliament, muſt 
inevitably terminate, in a total diſſolution of its 


one and importance. 


| The as which I intend to make on. 
the affairs of the Company, arc meant to be 
bottomed on the authority of the reports and 
| reſolution s, of the Secret and Select Committees. 
As it has become the practice to deny the credit 
of theſe documents, it therefore is requiſite, that 
I ſhould try to eſtabliſh their authority, before 
I proceed to Rate facts, or deduce any reaſoning 


from their contents. 
0 


Tbe Select 3 was «oa ſo FO ; 


doe. ** Year 1781s and has now fat without L 
3 . iater- 


4 


d 
1 
* 


3 
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Intermiſfion for By, entire. ſeſſions 3 in a which . 
_ time it has brought forward a prodigious. body 


of evidence, which throws the fulleſt light upon 


the whole, and every part of this intricate and 


2 buſineſs. 


2 


1 This 3 is compaſal of gentlemen of _ 


the moſt unſullied probity, and firſt-rate talent 5 


whoſe knowledge of the ſubject cannot be queſ- 
tioned, and whoſe induſtry and perſeverence are 


only to be equalled by their candour and fairs 
neſs. To diſtinguiſh individuals, without an 


ing the whole, would be invidious. 8 


The proceedings of this highly reſyeftable 
Committee have been always open and public 
The teſtimony of witneſſes has been taken in the 
moſt ſolemn manner The witneſſes have been 
many in number, and all of them poſſeſſed of 
the fulleſt knowledge on the points, to which 


they have been examined The moſt material 


evidence has been collected from the very per · 


ſons, who were principals or accomplices in 


ſome of the moſt flagrant. acts of eee. 


"of many ee Ree 1 Fel bare never 
before concurred to ſtamp authority on the 
| Proceedings c of a Committee, A perſon would 
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think; we were gg i 0 detail of the 55 
donſlituents of the higheſt degree of credibility, 

inftead of the aca ſtate of the Select Com- 
mittee on India en and its manner "of 2 


3 „ 8 ee. 


vet are the report! of a bt 15 con- 
(lituted, and proceeding in fach an exemplary 
namner, daily libelled as groundleſs imputa- 
tations of unreal delinquency ; ; and the mem- 
bers, WhO compoſe it inceflantly traduced with 
the moſt indecent” ſcurritity. But they have | 
an enjoyment beyond the reach of detraftion— 
They have the heart-felt confolation, of having 
done their duty to their country, by furniſhing 
a knowledge of the meaſures, requiſite to be 
; adopted, in order to fave the Company from 
| irretrie vable dankruptey, and to reſtore to the 
wretched natives of India, the protection and 
ſecurity of Tawful government, 


"=. . » 
* 
„ 


The reſolutions brought wind a b hs Se⸗ 
eret Committee, are a farther confirmation of the 
deference due to the reports of the Select Com- 
mittee. © There i ; ſach a preciſe coincidence of 
opinion between the reſolutions of the Secret | 
And the reports of the Select Committee, as no- 
Thin 5 wur ae uniſornuty of conviction from 
9 the 


- 


TT 


the lame view ef things, could; have poſſibly. 


produced: It were ridiculous to talk of a, co 
loſion, between the members of the diſſerent 
Commiztegs, each in iiſelf, and, both compoſed, 
of perſons differing on every other queſtian,. of. 
policy. — Were they capable of ſuch baſeneſs, 
they could have no ',pojhble-motiye/:to induce 
dem to commit ſuch. ee, ppm pr ip 


es 3 58. 8 of. bing * 
tothe reports af the delect Committee, which ihe 


a 


Z cloſeſt; invelligation, aided by the moſt unfui- 5 
pected teſtimony, and a reſpetable concurrenees © 


can confer upon the reſult. of parliamentary en- 
quiry. Such: is the ſolid foundation on Which 


mean to ground my remarks, From this 
evidence it will be made. appear, that the corrupt 
aſeendancy of the Proprictory 1 is the great ſource, 
of all the diſtreſſes of the. Company both at 
home and abroad. For ſake of clearneſs „ 
i method, 1 ſhall. begin with 2 brief account of 


their conduct under bs rn on Q ane, 8 
of 17 629 N wet 
"The 1 nab: the do ſi bog, ro | 


the inſignificance of the. Court of Directors, under 2 


x wy ee, are ſo fully ſet forth, and au- 


6 8 


F 2 eb the- 


16 1 


tletificite” in the Ninth Report of the Select 
Committee, that but little can be added to what 
is there ſaid. I ſhall extract a few facts from 
that invaluable document, a as ' fuſficient for my 
preſent . pu | e 


e firſt | is, the OR of ihe General 
Court on the charge brought againſt Mr. Haſ. 
tings, for having aſſiſted, for a ſum of money, 
to be paid to the Company, in extirpating the 
| Innocent nation of the Rohillas. On this charge 
Mr. Haſtings was cenſured by the Court of Di- 
rectors, who eee an application to his Ma- 
jeſty for his recall. The General Court firſt 
unanimoufly cenſured this meaſure — In a ſhort 
time after a majority of the proprietors ſhewed 
a diſpoſition to approve the conduct of the go- 
vernor, and reſiſted the application of the Court 
of Directors for his recall. This took place in 
the year 1775, when the regulating act of 1773 
might be ſuppoſed to have had its full opera - 
tion. A charge of peculation againſt the go 


vernor was difnüfted at the ſame time. 


| Ther next dies of glaring partiality on \ the 
Abt of the proprietors to Mr, Haſtings was in 


their acquieſcing to his continuing in the go- 


vernment of Bengal, after he had reſigned, and 
| a fue. : 


*% 
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1 fuccellör had been nominated by the Court of | 
nen and approved by the Crown, | 


1 fate theſs facts beiefly withine EVE com- 
ment or inference, as they have been already ſo 
fully diſcuſſed in the Ninth Report. A governor- 

general of Bengal, who has the ſuperintendance 
of an ae revenue of four millions ſterling, 
which is double to what the whole revenue of 
England was in the reign of Charles II. Who 
has engroſſed beſides the whole vaſt patronage of 
that kingdom, civil, financial and commercial, 
could not fail to find or create many advocates 
in a body conſtituted on the plan of the pro- 
prietory — where money is power — and the 
conduct of individuals cannot be known from 
the practice of voting by ballot. Thus has the 
ſelſelecled and ſelſ-approved governor of Ben- 
gal continued in his high ſtation, unmoleſted, ex- 
cept by ſome faint murmurs of the Court of | 


| Directors. 5 


"The General Court, under the influence of the i 

_ $rvants of the Company, had now acquired an 
undiſputed aſcendancy over the Court of Di- 
rectors. The next ſtep was, to gain a victory 
_ equally decided over the authority of Parliament. 
Could this be accompliſhed, it was expected that 


bk. 


| ik 1 9 
it FIERY j? BI completely eſtabliſhed the inde-. 


pendent ſovereignty of the governor and his Ges 
neral Court, The obje& was of ſuch magnitude, 


as to deſerve at læaſt a vigorous WN n 


was in the 1 ene 1 een 


* 
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mitte, which had employed years ir in in veſti- : 


gating the ſtate of the Company, a enen 


pafſed the Houſe of Commons, for the recall 


of Mr. Haſtings. . This alarmed the. proprie- 
tory, who immediately aſſembled i in General, 
Court, and ordered the Court of Directors, not 
to om obedience, to 8 vote A: the: Honſe of 


£ * 1 . 


Te 8 of . were now 8 be- | 


tween. the authority. of Parliament, and. the 
commands of the General, Court. | In. order to 
extricate themſelves from this difficulty, a mid- 
dle courſe was reſolved on. The Court of Di- 


reQors inſtituted an enquiry of their own into 


a long and, laborions Sali to. _ with 


the vote of the Houſe of Commons. This re- 
ſolution of the Court of Director s brought 
matters. to m. 
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A General Court was immediately convened, 
| which without any form of enquiry; without 
: examining a ſingle witneſs, or calling for a 
ſingle paper of any kind, after a ſhort and tu- 
multuous debate, inſtantly reſcinded the reſo- 
lution of the Court of Directors, though backed 
by the authority of the Houſe of Commons: 
and though the whole executive power of the 
Company was veſted in the Court of Direc- 
LT tors, gh the regulating alt of 17 7 73. 


” „ F* 


C7 
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1 Now was to be an, þ 70 which 5 theſe au- 
19 wertes the Court of Directors would yield | 
obedience. That Court did not long continue 
in ſuſpenſe. The Directors had been ſo long 
in a habit of implicit ſubmiſſion to the dic- 
tites of the General Court, conceiving them- 
ſelves bound by their reſolutions, that they 
forthwith” reſcinded their order for the recall 
of Mr. Haſtings, and prepared a letter to the 
governor to inform him of the ſentiments of 
the proprictors. WO. | 


While the nation was FR in ; amazement of 

this open defiance of” all lawful authority, 2 

new election of Directors came on. The Ge- 
neral Court took this opportanity of manifeſting 
| __ Mer" their utter <onreipt My the Pro- 


[ © 
ceedings of Parliament; B. of proſecuting theie 
favourite Ls of independent Soverergniy. 3 


Though che Court of Directors had ſuffered Z 

thembclyes to be overborne by menaces into an 
acguieſcence in the meaſures of the General 
Court, they had not hitherto actively co-operated 
in the plan of the latter, of openly diſclaiming 
all parliamentary authority. In order therefore 
to cement indiſſolubly, all the parts of the inde - 
pendent Republic governing the Eaſt Indies, 
in a firm compacted confederacy, under one 
lead, they took advantage of the preſent op- 
portunity, to raiſe to the Directory Mr. Su- 
Uvan, a perſon labouring under a parliamentary 
cenſure of delinquency in the government of the 
Company. This extraordinary meaſure was ac- 
companied with the elevation of others, to the 
ſame truſt, Who had ſhared deeply in the miſ- 

management of the Company's affairs, and 

were warmly attached to the intereſts of Mr. 

Haſtings 5 


0 this manner is an + independent confederacy, 
attempted to be ſet up in all the pride of Sove- 
reignty, for the purpoſe of plundering without 

controul or account the Britiſh dominions in the 

Eaſt. The Company is no longer a commer- 


” 2 1. 2 a f " =Y 8 cial 


= TY 
cial corporation. It is a folitical.' body raiſed 
on the ruins of commerce, and attentive ohly to 
ſhare in the rapine and peculation of thoſe, who 
are called the Company's Servants, but Who are 
in truth and fact the Depot of Afi. \ MM} 


- The Court of Pei is no longer com- 
poſed of individuals, Who have thrown their 
money into the Company's ſtock, for the ſake of 
ſharing, in its commercial profits. The propri- 
etory is made up of the friends, agents, depen- 
i dents, and accomplices of the rulers abroad, 
| qualified by the ſpoil, and attached by the pa- 
tronage of Bengal. This ſtate of the Company's 
government calls loudly for the vigorous inter- 
poſition of Parliament, as well to reſcue the 
Legiſlature from contempt, as to ſecure the 
trade of the nation, from the dreadful thock, 
which threatens every moment to overwhelm it. 


| This-neceſlity will appear in a ſtronger light, 
on a view of the conduct of the rulers abroad, 
after they had completely new-modelled the con · 
| Aten of the renn at home. 


8 General Haſtings, 6 of the 
loyalty and obſequious attachment of his faith- 


1 is of Proprietors, began to dilregard 
G 2 the 


& 


1 42 . 5 3 
the councils, and remonſtrances of | his privy 


council, the Directors. Theſe remonſtrances 
were treated with contempt, left, as Mr. Bar- 


well tells us, they ſhould impair! the dig nity 
of Mr. Haſtings r in the 'eyes of his 
Ws 5 1 95 3 
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Salutary amenktie have been ever Aaeved 


| ſubverſive of the dignity of great princes — This 


is an innate principle of royalty Never was it 
more fully manifeſted than in the preſent in- 
ſtance Never were the decrees of the Roman 


Senate, ſpurned with more contempt and haugh- 
ty averſion by Nero, or Caligula, than the 
orders of the Court of Directors have met ms 


Now the fe 2 e of _—_— 


Vent to Wulle 0 "LW Tha! ſhaw 
Mot natural to a mighty Prince, is to extend 


F his dominions by conqueſt. The proprietory 


Emperor. of * Hindeflan, had the dazzling ex- 


amples, of Alexander and Tamerlane,” before 


his eyes — Never has conquering ſpirit been 
more true to its principles — Never has it been 


more pompouſly attended with all its long and 


diſmal train of exafions, oppreſſions, blood-ſhed, 


maſſucre, extirpation, peftilence and famine. His 


Jabjefts haye been beggared to feed the war with 


_ 


„ 4 
ſupplies. And ſome of the fineſt countries of 5 
the world have been deſolated by the * _ 

| a of his frantic ambition. I 


The reſources 5 Mr. W * Fe 
| much extolled in the Houſe of Commons and. 
elſewhere, That the friends of the governor, 
have reaſon to ſpeak with-rapture of his reſources, 

I make not the leaſt queſtion. With the pro- 
prietors, an increaſe of inveſtment would at 
any time paſs current for the extirpation of a 
whole people. But a diſcerning public can ne- 
ver be brought to conſider with approbation, 
what is juſtly imputed to Mr. Haſtings as the 
higheſt ſtrain of delinqueney. Even the pro- 
prietors would feel the effects of Mr. Haſtings“ 
reſources in the failure of the inveſtment of the 
preſent year, and the more than problematical 
danger of its never being revived to any va- 
luable extent, in future, were they not in the 
habit of other compenſations for the loſs of 
commercial profit. Are we to thank Mr, Haſ- 
_ tings, for exacting from the wretched natives 
of Bengal, a temporary ſupply to anſwer ex- 
igencies created by his..own miſconduct? Are 
we to thank him for the plunder of impriſoned. 
princes? Are we to thank him for his monopo= 
lies, and exaclions, which have exhauſted every 
- G2 RR 


* 


1 

ſource of future taxation and revenue? To 
What are owing, the ruin of trade The rapid 
deecreaſe of population — The decay of cultiva- 
tion in the once flouriſhing kingdom of Ben- 
gal The pride of Hindoſtan! and the granary 
of the Eaſt! To the reſources of Mr. Haſtings. 
— Mr. Haſtings heh are — 7 N ruin 


and e 2500 


1 know that certain e . beet in as 
| vba of attributing the diſtreſſes and embarraſſ- 
ments of the Company's affairs to the war with 
France I would afk theſe advocates for Mr. 
Haſtings, whether the Mahratta war was owing 
to the rupture with France? Whether the ir- 
ruption of Hyder Ally was owing to this cauſe ? 
Theſe wars are known to have been fomented 
by Mr. Haſtings' treatment of the native princes, : 


and his criminal projects of conqueſt, It is no 


longer donbtfn], that the French armament was 
ordered to the Eaſt, in conſequence of the tempt. 
ing conjuncture, prepared by the policy of Mr. 
Haſtings. Had it not been for the confederacy 
of the country powers, France would not have 
_ undertaken an expedition to a country, where 
ſhe had not in poſſeſſion a ſingle port, town or 
fortreſs of any kind, nor ſo much territory, as 
| m_ wa LJ a angle company of ſoldiers. IG 
LP | To 


U 4 I 

To one only cauſe are all our misfortunes in 

7 thie eaſt to be imputed. They have originated 

ſolely and exclufively from the wild ambition 

of one man, ſupported by a corrupt confederacy 

at home, unchecked N nn or mme 
BOX mee 8 n 


The evil is at length bans 8 to "ths 
feeling of the public. The wound given to the 
reſources of the Company's commerce, is felt to 
the quick in the revenues of the ſtate, | The pay- 
ment of the duties on their imports is obliged 
to be ſuſpended. - The debts due by the Com- 


pany, to the nation, and private perſons, x with-. 


out any reaſonable proſpect of _ able to pay 
them, are very üer ab, n 
ä Inſtead 


| * The following is a ſtatement of the- debts, incurred 
and due by the Company at home. 


95 Tat- India debt in n England. W ASE RED 


| To the cuſtoms — — 100, o 
To freight and demorage— — 294, 704 
Io freight and demorage Fe eo» 
To bills of exchange — —— 2,460,000 
To goods and ſtores exported — 460,969 
To ſundry articles in the department of the 
committee excluſive of export | >. 20,740" 
To warrants paſſed the courts unpaid 24. 5,008 - 


' To ſupra cargoes commiſſion— — 73559 


046 1 
\Inftead of the Bengal inveſtment. FRE by 
the high ſcale of a million fterling, the Company 
is reduced to borrow that ſum from her own 
| ſervants, at an intereſt of eight per cent. to ſupply: 
the inveſtment of the preſent year. Inſtead of 
' fleets crouding our ports freighted with the pre- | 
cious commodities of the Eaſt, the property of 
Britiſh' merchants ; we have now nothing left, 
but the importation of the fortunes of ſplendid 
delinquents, amaſſed by peculation, and rapine. 
Even this miſerable traffic muſt ſhortly have an 
end, as there is nothing left for farther depreda- 
tion. As ſoon as the Governor General and the 
creatures of his power, have inveſted the whole 
of their ill-gotten wealth in returns from Ben- 
1 4 roſe of | wow cent.; in the pre- 


To money a at the Bank with 4 per 


cent inte reſt thereon —_— | | 284,5 1 
To proprietors of private ke Eve 53,000 
To intereſt on annuities - - — — 46,011 
To intereſt on bonds —— 41,300 
To dividends on ſtock kk — 63.849 
Total Engliſh debt — £ 415744379 
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The whole walking above four millions and 2 half of. 

Engliſh debt. Where is the fund to diſcharge this vaſt 

| debt? Why are the proprietors of Eaft-India ſtock the only 

perſons in the nation who do not tremble at the conſe- 
1 quenecs.: 1 | 


: 275 


EN 
ſent deurſe of gt there muſt be E _ mY 
to the es with cht Wi 
The extreme urgency. of legiſlative We 
aten, in order to fave the Company from irre- 
trievable bankruptcy, and the nation from ſuch 
a mighty loſs of trade and revenue, as muſt be 
conſequent thereon, is, I believe ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed. The next conſideration is the na- 
ture of the remedy to be applied. Nothing, in 
my opinion, will be found effectual to this end, 
ſhort of an entire reform of the conſtitution of 
the Company. It is neceſſary to wreſt the 
trade from the hands of politicians, and to re- 
eſtabliſh it firmly on commercial principles. 
Whether it be at all expedient to delegate to 
a company of merchants, ſuch extenſive ſove- 
reign powers, as are neceflary for the govern- 
ment of a vaſt extant of populous territory, at 
ſuch an immenſe diſtance from the ſeat of power, 
is a queſtion, which has been already much agi- 
tated. It is a queſtion of ſuch magnitude and 
importance as to deſerve a much abler confider- 
ation, than any I can give it. However T can- 
not help obſerving, that the circumſtances” of 
the times, if not the unalterable relations of 
"_ would juſtify, a much more coercive. 


and 
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and extended executive, and legiſlative controul, 
if not the entire aſſumption of both, in the ter- 
ritorial concerns of the Company. The ab- 
ſtract queſtion of right, though evidently” fa- 
vourable to ſuch a meaſure, goes but a little 
way towards a deciſion of the point. It is upon 
the ſolid ground of permanent advantage to tbe 


Company, and the nation, that the en | 
a be finally 1 aids 


"If a ig l landed govern ment, as 5 Conia bows | 
id, be neceſſary for the adminiſtration of our 
eaſtern dominions, a high-handed executive at 
home, is indiſpenſably neceflary for the controul 
of ſuch a government, If it be neceſſary to 
arm the repreſentative of the Britiſh power in 
the eaſt, with great prerogatives, and an exten- 
five diſcretion, a magiſtrate cloathed with ſuch 
high command, ſhould be obliged to yield the 
nad implicit ſubmiſſion to orders from home. 
No ſuſpenſions, no qualifications, no compro- 
miſe, ſhould be admitted in reſpect of the poſi- 
tive orders of his ſuperiors. Much leſs, ſhould 

« contumacious diſobedience, on principle, be a 
moment tolerated. Whether it be poflible to 
give to a company 155 merchants, or if poſſible, : 
Whether it be wiſe, to confer ſuch formidable 
' powers on ſubjefts, deſerves a very ſerious con- 

lideration. 


To 


1 


To me I own it ſeems impoſſible to confer on 


7 ha of merchants, whoſe capital falls fa 


ſhort of the revenue of the country, which 
they are to govern, ſuch an efficient authority, | 
as will not be eluded. It is a maxim in both 
the natural and moral world, that the acceſſory 
follows the principal. A Governor General of 
Bengal adminiſtering a revenue of four mil- 
lions, will 'till human nature undergoes a total 
change, inevitably gain an entire aſcendaney 
over a company of merchants, dividing a few 


hundred thouſand pounds. Thus it is evident 


that by attempting a weak and inadequate re- 
medy, the evil of the preſent el wall] recur 
ow us every ten or dozen JOS 8 


3 al mnt company will not complain of 
ſuch a meaſure. Trade has become a bankrupt, 
by the expenſive fellowſhip of ſovereignty — 
It has flourithed as a private citizen — T he me- 
retricious blandiſhments of power will ever 
bring ruin on a merchant — Commerce cannot | 
repoſe with ſafety ir in her arms. 5 | 


But har the frength of 05 ſpecific 5 
be, which the wiſdom of Parliament may think 
proper to adminiſter, for the cure of the preſent 

—_— the difficulties inſeparable from the ap- 
5 H | plication, | 


11 


. N, are > eaſily foreſeen. They ariſe fone . 
the delirious ſtate of the patient; from the op- 


poſition of the euſtodees of the eſtate; and from 
the numerous tribe of legacy hunters, who ex- 
pet large bequeſts of power and emol ument, 


on the demiſe of the commerce and credit of 
their country. Clamour without doors, and a 


vigorous oppoſition vithin, muſt be reſolutely | 
encountered. 


P 
the alarm of danger. From the very firſt inſti- 


tution of an enquiry, a light body of irregu- 


lars, were ordered to watch the enemy, and 
throw every poſſible impediment, i in the way of ; 

inveſtigation. As the danger has increaſed, 
their force has been gradually augmented. Their 
activity of late has been redoubled, ſo that 
ſcarce a day revolves, without bringing with it, 
a periodical return of abuſe, againſt the charac- 


ters and proceedings of the nnn members, - 


" Theſe active. troops eur ay ah the Fw vir 
tion of men, whoſe exiſtence is at ſtake, The 
wealth of Bengal bas been liberally applied to 
fructify the preſs. Should the trade of Nabob- 
making be radically deſtroyed, the numerous 
body of veteran literati, will meet with as little 


* 


encouragement, as the artifis of Dacca have re- 


| ceived” from "the Britiſh government. | Billinſ: 
a gate and St. Giles's will become as deſolate, as 
the Carnatic, ſbould Mr. Haſtings be recalled.” 


What merey then could the hardy man expect, 
| who firſt ventured to draw the veil, and, expoſe 
to public view the Jy . A Indian” ys 8 


berg FA 


But it is not from che ci nah of | 


men, \ combating pro ris & focis, that you are to 
meet with the moſt formidable oppoſition. Speak 


of the delinqueney of Mr. Haſtings in the Com- 


mons — You inſtantly draw upon you the whole 

cry of his clamorous dependents. #/here is Mi. 
Haſtings proved a delinquent ? Mill you condemn 
an abſent man? Mr. Haſtings delinquency 7s 
recorded in the Reports of the Committee of Pat. 


liament = In the corruptions of the Proprietory — 
In the debility of the Directors — In the contempt 


Parliament — Mr. Haſtings delinquency! — 
Heaven and Earth! — Mr. Haſtings delin- 
quency | — Does any man living doubt it ? It 
is marked in the bankruptcy of the Company — 
in the diſgrace of the Britiſh name — and in ol 

uy TIN w_ the fourth _ of the world, 


* Bu: little, Indeed, hs 1 3 by the ex 1 
cerps — ſave that they have not been hitherto ſo malicious as 


to proife bim. 
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Thoſe men, who call for other proofs of Mr. 


HFaſtings guilt, don't confider the difference of 


evidence, that is neceſſary to convict in a court of 


juſtice, from that requiſite to bring home crimi- 
nality to a great executive magiſtrate. But the 
general ſenſe of mankind will tell them, that, 


where charges of heinous offences are imputed, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, before a competent 

tribunal, to a magiſtrate in high truſt and exten- 
five command, ſuch imputation is a ſufficient 


proof of delinquency, unleſs it be fairly met 


and fully refuted. It is not a ſufficient cauſe, 
for continuing a Governor General in the deſpo- 
tie command of Aſia, that he may poſſibly eſcape 


the legal penalties of a conviction at the Old 
Bailey. The character of a magiſtrate in ſuch 


high truſt, ſhould be chaſte, it ſhould be free 


from even colourable imputations. Nothing 


in my mind more ſtrongly evinces the radical 
deficiency of the conſtitution of the Company, 


than the circumſtance of our being obliged 


to call the enormities of Mr. Haſtings, by the 


gentle name of delinguency. Till offences of 


| ſuch magnitude come under the legal defcription 
of overt als of treaſon and felony, or of ſome 


more general term, comprehending every ſpecies 


of both, we can have no ſufficient ſecurity for 


the obedience or upright demeanour of a Gover- 


nor b of * — As to his abſence, it 


cannot 


; 


ES 
cannot be fairly made uſe of by his advocates, 
as a plea of innocence, as every effort has been 
made by Parliament, to procure an opportunity 
of confronting him with his -accuſers.. - Had 
Verres continued in Sicily during his whole life, 
he might on the ſame plea, have been en. | 
to . n as an W b ann man. 


But who. is rr, Haig e =. ha for 
| ſuch a length of time, the united force of the 
whole legiſlature? Can any thing more forcibly 
ee.rince to the apprehenſion of the public, how 
deeply the evil has taken root, than the diffi- 
culty not of puniſhing, but bringing to a trial 
this overgrown offender ? The whole executive, 
and a confiderable part of the legiſlative powers 
of the State, have. been exerting their. utmoſt 
Force for years without eſſect, in order to dethrone 
Mr. Haſtings; — the Gigraceial © n is RIG in 
ſuſpence v. * | | | 


: The neceſſity of a vigorous exertion of the 
whole legiſlature is all that is now requiſite. to 
effect a complete and ſubſtantial reform. The 

labours of the committees have furniſhed the 


; 


* Thoſe who decry the credit of parliamentary enquiry 


would reduce the Houſe of Commons, to a very abject 5 
Nate, By wreſting from that Auguſt Aſſembly, its inquiſito- 2 
rial priviliges, you deprive it of all power either of projets nn 
ing its friends, or annoying its enemies, REES 5 N 


> BK V moſt 


1 


moſt wank materials for the information of Par. 
liament. The zealous ſupport of men of in- 
dependent principles and fortunes, alone is ne- 
ceſſary. Government, on the India buſineſs, 
may poſſibly be deſerted by ſeveral „who are in 
the habit of co- operating with it on other 0c- 
caſions. Should the independent members unite 
with the preſent malecontents, and thoſe inte- 
| Teſted in the preſent deſtructive ſyſtem, the fate 
| of this great queſtion will be highly precarious. 
Phe vaſt importance of the objects to be ſecured 
by deciſive meaſures, muſt be a ſtrong incentive 
to ſecure the co-operation of every honeſt and 


] di ſintereſted man. The ſecurity of our Aſiatic 


trade and dominions the ſafety of a million 
and a half of the national revenue, which de- 


pends on this trade but above all the bappineſs, 


and protection of the miſerable natives of India 
call loudly, on the national juſtice and nine 
for a manly and mn reformation.” 


Te very critical Geuation: of "IF affairs of * 


Ind is another object, that muſt neceſſarily 


claim a great ſhare, of the attention of miniſters, 


and in ſome ſhape or other be brought before 


Patliament in the courſe of the ſeſſion; moſt 


probably by thoſe who with to take occaſion 
from thence to embarraſs government, and for- 
ward their own views and intereſts, I do 

J VVV not 


UC 8:7 


not mean to give an opinion on the volitical | 


meafſures, which are at prefent purſuing by the 


natives of that kingdom, nor of the propriety of 
the mode, by which they are attempted to be car- 
ried into effect. England ſhould avoid at all times 
making herſelf a party in the domeſtic politics 
of her neighbours. As long as the Iriſh ſhew 
the ſame hearty diſpoſition, to adhere to the 
| ſpirit and letter of the union, fo indiſpenſable to 
be intereſts of both countries, on the footing, 
on which in conformity to their repeated re- 
quiſitions, it has been lately ſettled, the Parlia- 
ment of England can have neither pretence nor in- 
ducement to Interfere 1 in their conftitutional con- 


: cerns. 


That there is not the FnalleRt i intention on hs | 
part of Ireland to depart in the minuteſt partieu- 
lar from their late ſolemn: compact, does not ad- 
mit of the leaſt queſtion. What 1 ſhall fſay on 

the ſubject, therefore, is not meant to imply the 

ſlighteſt doubt of the fincere attachment of the 
Iriſh to this country. On the contrary it will 


prove, that their loyalty to their Sovereign, and 


aſſection to England, are not to be ſhaken by 
all the artful induſtry of miſrepreſentation an 
miſconſtruction. Ireland is too grateful for the 
benefits lately received, not to feel a freſh ala= 


| _ in the cauſe 1 Great . She is too 
wiſe 55 


1 5 2. 
wiſe, not to en that the attempts of men, 
fore from diſappointment, are meant to foment 
national jealouſies and diſcontents, ruinous to 
both countries. The Iriſh muſt recollect with 
gratitude, and repay with confidence, the uni- 
form and conſiſtent conduct, of many perſons, 
who compoſe the preſent adminiſtration, on 
every queſtion relating to their trade and con- 


ſtitution. In every change of fortune, they 


bave held the ſame countenance to Ireland. In 
their adverſity they have not flattered: her, nor 


5 bave they looked cold on her in their proſperity. 


At this moment they are deſirous of complying 
with every demand, conſiſtent with the welfare 
of both countries; more the moderation of Ire- 
| land will not infift « on. 

That the was f intimate e union 3 3 
the ſiſter kingdoms, is neceſſary to the welfare 
and proſperity of both, is a truth ſo obvious, 
that it were an idle waſte of time, to attempt to 
prove it. But the concluſions, generated by this 


undiſputed propoſition, are worthy the moſt ſe- 


rious conſideration. If the preſervation of the 
preſent connexion, be eſſential to the intereſts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the means of firength- _ 
ening the ties, which brace this connexion, 
£15 190 __ > ts + eee en T own, a 
_ "oy N n e 


Ls ) 


quiſite, to this end. It follows that every at- 
tempt to diminiſh the reſpectability, and weaken 


the force of government, in either country, aims 


2 mortal wound againſt, the vital principle 
8 of the ſubſiſting connex rion . If in the preſent 
ſtate ,of things, when the minds of men are but 
little diſpoſed, to adhere to what f is known and 
7 cuſtomary,. and the moſt paſſionate attachment 
18 diſcoyered for whatever . is new and uncom- 


mon — If. during the continuance of this diſtem- | 


pered appetite, of the human mind, which loaths 


the plain and wholeſome food, that has hitherto | 
nouriſhed political opinions and conſtitutional 
principles, and requires to be daily pampered 


with any endleſs variety of new projects, and 
freſh. theories: 5 If, in the very criſis of inno- 
vation, a diſguſt ſhould be given of lawful go- 
vernment, through the abuſes of a weak and 
fluctuating adminiſtration, confequences the moſt 
Iremendgns, may. be expeRted. , th 


1 hoble Lord, who held's ads tation in Ire 


land, is accuſed of having ſplit the force of the Crown in 
that country into numerous diviſtons and ſubdiviſions, of 
his family connexions, and perſonal friends If this charge be 


=D founded, the noble Lord ſtands impeachable of the higheſt : 


_ train of delinquency, which was poſlible to be committed 
by a Viceroy, in the Oe critical Aituation | of that 


countty. 


government 2 in firength, and credit. 
able in its component parts, ſeems abſolutely re- 


This 


. 
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"his coBderation does not ſeem to bare has 
its due weight with thofe reſpectable characters, 
whoſe correſpondence with the volunteers bas 
lately appeared in alt the daily papers. Where 
they were aſked their opinions relative to à great 
conſtitutional queſtion, it might have been deem- 
ed wiſe, not to have introduced into their an- 
ſwers, alluflons to things and perſons, totally in- 
dependent of the merits of the propofition to be 
diſcuſſed. It can make no difference on earth 
to the ſucceſs of a parliamentary reform, either 
here or in Ireland, whether the Duke of Port- 
land, or Lord Temple, Lord North, or Lord 
Thurlow have a fway in the councils of his 
| Mejeſty)— Their ſentiments on this, if on no 
other queſtion, are perfectly unanimous, There- 
fore as nothing favourable to the cauſe of repre- 
- ſentation could be inferred from a change of ad- 
. miniſtration, all cenſure of the preſent govern- 
ment muſt have bad in view other objects, be- 
| Tides the event of that queſtion. I can ſcarcely 
ſaſpe& perſons of high rank and diſtinction in 
the country, of an intention to inflame the dif- 
contents, if any there be, in the ſiſter kingdom. 
But moſt certainly it was imprudent to let any 
g thing fall which might tend to exaſperate, where 
temper and confidence are fo bighly neceſſary. 5 
Beſides the miſchief of theſe | unkcaſonable allu- 
| ſions, 


1 


N ** the PA cantradiRions, - ith which 


their plans of reform abound, is a circumfiance 
highly, unfavourable | to the credit of this country. 


It may teach the volunteers to have a very con- 


temptible opinion of the underſtanding of a na- 
tion, whoſe good ſenſe they once reſpected, to 
find that the great and diſtinguiſhed characters, 

whom they looked up to, as the Britiſh-Solons * 


of the day, have furniſhed them with theories of 


reform, which are complete anſwers to each 
other. The volunteers have already manifeſted 
' a+ decreaſe. of reſpect for the ſpeculations of 
Britiſn reformers- J. They complain, that when 
they conſulted Britiſh legiſlators, about the made 


by a content Philippic on the preſent admini- 
| tration, in which all agreed; and an inconſiflent 
du of wm croſs purpoſes, where they 


C The Duke of Richmond — Doctor Price, Mr. Pitt | 


| and Dr. Jebb, Lord Effingham and Mr. Wyvil, have given 
in fix different plans of Parliameniary Reform— Zach is de- 
clared by iti author to contain the only changes worth contending for. 


a + Tbe Duke of Richmond's fimple plan of extending the 
| Right of Suffrage to every man in Ireland, and finiſhing 


the elections on one day, has been very indecently treated 
in the Provincial Aſſembly of Leinſter. It was ſcouted, 
as giving the whole power of election to the mob, exclufve 
of ſome little dichculties 1 it to N | 


12 fy E 


of reforming their Parliament, they were anſwered 
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i ere al at variance. Can the towering Kiudture 


of parliamentary purity, whoſe ſummit is meant 
to touch the ſkies, be prod raiſed,” in duch A 
ape a Mutec . 5 en 
a7 Abe Iriſh are 4 aiſcerning e 6.4 
fighted. in tracing the ſprings of political ac- 
tion. It muſt of courſe have infuſed into the 
minds of tliat people, no ſmall degree of jealous 
y and ſuſpicion, in regard of Engliſh profeſſions, 
to/ obſerve the microſcopic acuteneſs, with which 
certain men,“ who never manifeſted the ſmalleſt 
attention to the intereſts of Ireland, while they 


had the ability to ſerve her, now diſcover in the 


meaſures of the preſent government, principles, 
imperceptible to general apprehenſion, | iel 
muſt neceſſarily create” tumult and diſorder in that 
country, The laviſh encomiums now beſtowed | 
on the volunteers by perſons, who formerly : 
treated them with the moſt marked contempt, is 
another circumſtance, which muſt have a tens 
— 4 depreciate the currency of Engh 105 . 


8 ba . 
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4 , „ Wienel, Lord eee of Mr, Townſhend's | 
bill for quieting the diſcontents in- lrelaud. And the no- 
| ble Lord's «nparallelled argument on the Dominica bill. 
+ Lord Shelburne was heard in his place in the Britiſh 
Houſe of AE, in the face of his country, to honour the 
| | o- 


))) 
here there are ſo £ many cauſes to weaken 
he Any credit with the inhabitants of Ire- 
land. it is highly neceſſary to give every poſſi- 
ble aſſiſtance to the meaſures of government, 
which are intended to conciliate the confidence 
of that people, and cultivate the benefits of the 
preſent connexion. As much as the character of 
the nation, muſt have neceſſarily ſuffered from 
the infincerity of private complaiſance, in the ſame. 
proportion is it neceflary to exalt the credit of 
the Britiſh government, leſt the Iriſh ſhould, 
from the late unfavourable ſpecimens," think us, 
a faithleſs, chimerical, and. timeſerving people, 
utterly regardleſs of « every conſtitutional as well 
as commercial queſtion, which does not lead di- 
7 rectly or 28 to power and emolument. 


| T have) now gone eh the whole of what 
I propoſed, at my outſet, to detail in this con- 
ciſe review of the ſtate of the nation, in which, 
* think, . have fully evinced the neceſſity there 


is for a compocted, vigorous, and decided go- 


vernment. But as my plan may be deemed im- 
perfett, without e a few words on the 1 man- 


2] 
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e with the” name r Kay | armed 49 Yet 1 


| noble [ord now deputes Doctor Price to calculate a panes. 5 


< pic: on the virtues of dls armed mb. = | 
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ner, 26. hide ſach a government. angle to be 
conſtituted, I mou — leave to — an 


„ 0g 338 — more Former or 
| prejudicial, are allowed to be inſeparable from 
the politics of a free ſtate. -It is therefore of the 
bigbeſt importance to the national welfare, that | 
they. be ſo managed, as that the greateſt poſſible 
good may be derived from them, with the 
ſmalleſt poſſible inconvenience, In order to ſee, 
how this may be beſt done in the preſent junc- 
ture, it will be neceſſary, to look dae . 
back into the ſtate of I „ 


The two great parties, ARR mew ſubſiſted 7 
in this country near a century, were marked at 


| firſt with the wideſt line. of diſcrimination. of 
views and principles. The prerogatives of the 


crown, was the great ground, on which this 


line of difference was firſt drawn. Ever ſince 
_ the Revolution, the firſt diſtinctions have been 
gradually diſappearing, while others have inſen- 
tibly ſprung up in their place. The two par- 


ties however Kill retained their ancient names, 


though their principles and opinions had under- 
gone an almoſt total change. I/hig and Tory 
ſtill continued to * bandied about, as the well 


known 


1 


tas 


| known rds of political rendering though 
the latter had long deferted the weak and un- 
tenable ground of prerogative, and filently taken 


poſt behind the covert-way of influence. But 

as the change was gradual, and in the natural 
courſe of things; and entirely conſiſtent with 
the ſpirit of firſt principles, the conſequences 
were not at all n ers, en to R n 
| I the + cool * 


2 
* . 


Things patrons: in this ati fate 567 peo 


8 from the Revolution to the commence- 


ment of the preſent reign. Then was begun 


the work of a new fyſtem, totally different 
from the: conſtitution and end of both the par- 


ties, which had hitherto divided the nation. 
The influence of the crown,” inftead of being 


employed, as hitherto had been uſual, in giving - 


aſcendancy to one or other of the leading par- 
ties; or in bracing the vigour of a coalition of 
both, in trying emergencies; was now, for the 
firſt time, exerted with the impracticable aim of 


_ difſelving all parties, and aboliſhing for ever 
the national diſtinctions of Whig and Tory — 


What effect this plan muſt have had will be 


learned by looking à little into the nathre of 


3 28 
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Party 


tur 1 
v is bd by Mr. Locke to be, A mums s 
1 of perſons co nfederated by 4 fimilarity of de- 
a and opinions, in oppoſition” to others. No 
it obviouſly appears from this definition, Which _ 
muſt be acknowledged to be a juſt one, that 
parties can only be deſtroyed by rendering a 
_ fimilarity. of deſigns and. opinions univerſal, or 
by preventing all conſederacy between men f 
fimilar principles. The ſlighteſt knowledge of 
human nature evinces the impracticability of 
removing parties in the former way; the lat. 
ter, therefore, is the only means by which 
their removal can be effected. The, principle, 
conſequently, of the new ſyſtem, which had in 
view the extinction of all parties, muſt have 
been the deſtruction of every bond of union, 
by which men are united | in a 1 e 2 Fo- 
Litical av. and - 2 Gr oe eee 


3 The e was to appenrance pelo, and 
plauſible, as almoſt every new theory in go- 
vernment is, on a ſuperficial obſervation... The 

evils of party were known, and had been oſten 
felt. It was therefore highly gratifying to publie 
expectation, to hold out a proſpect of entirely 
removing them. The popularity of the new plan, 
and its ſpecious plauſibility, were taken advan- 

tage of by thoſe who had the honour of ſharing 
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de Royal confidence, to ſecure the approbation' 
of a youthful, liberal-minded, ſanguine Prince, 
highly deſirous of manifeſting his ardent attach- 


ment to his people by new and uncommon in- 
. ſtances of Lg and favour, 9 . 


AS th 44 * 5 * . 
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Trial therefore was made of the new theory. 

Then it appeared that in the ardor of the bene - ll 

volent diſpoſitions of the Sove ereign, and amid. 

| the fond deluſion of national hope, the moſt ; | 
TO. ordinary maxims of political wiſdom had been l 
entirely overlooked. It was not foreſeen, that ow i 
nothing ſhort of abſolute deſpotiſm could up- . 
ply the 1ofs of that energy and vigour, Whicck 
neceſſarily attend on a Ken US Kant and 
| Opinions. 3 


1 1 
— » f 
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be conſequences were exactly, What might | 
have been fore-known, did the tumult of 1 inno- 1 
vation admit of a moment's reflexion. A * 
tem of court cabal and political intrigue, was 
ſubſtituted in the place of the open and manly 
pdppirit, which had hitherto characteriſed the 3 
75 tiſh monarchy. Diviſion, weakneſs. and trea- | | 
| chery were introduced on principle, i in the place rc 
of union, ſtrength and good faith, The ancient © | 
parties were confounded and diſordered by the 8 
| 21 0055 * this irregular enemy, "who without 8 1 
K eon, 
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| coming toa decifive action, 1 ke the ancient Bri- 
__  tiſh charioteers, inceſſantly harraſſed the heavy 


i bodies of political confederacy, The Tories 

as being leis firmly compacted were entirely 

broken and diſperſed. The Whigs made a long 

and deſperate ſtand, but were at laſt diſordered 
and obliged to quit the field, I 


| Thee enemy now fully ee was WY to | 
bis own Plans and ſchemes of policy. Self. 
government is ſure deſtruction to a lunatic, 
Difſcontents, - diſorders and tumults at home, | 
| weakneſs, puſillanimity and contempt. abroad, 
were the firſt fruits of the new ſyſtem, 


The character of one of the moſt amiable 
princes, that ever lived, was exhibited to his 
ſubjects through a medium the moſt unfavour- 
able to his numerous virtues. The Sovereign 
was repreſented to his people, as the patron of 
treachery, and the rewarder of deſertion of 
friends and abandonment of principle, His 
royal dignity was impaired by the low intrigues 
| and deſpicable cabals which ſurrounded his 
throne, His repoſe was hourly interrupted by 
the murmurs of his people, and the petty 
wrangles of men, who having purchaſed wealth 
and er, 5 the Iacriice of character and 
honour 


T 6 TJ 


Sib naturally quarrelled 8901 the diviſion 


of the ſpoil, . Even the ſacred perſon of 4 Bri- 


th King was not exempted from the moſt un- 
parallelled outrage, from the venal and flagi- 


tious wretches, who were the creatures of the 
new ſyſtem, This circumſtance j is the more 
remarkable, as this deſcription of men, aſſumed 
to themſelves the honourable appellation of 


King's friends; and now affect to treat with 


abhorrence the ſmalleſt parliamentary refiſtance 
to the will o the ſovereign. 


The Sits wirit, which proceeded to ſuch 


unprecedented enormities at home, was ſoon 
introduced into the adminiſtration of the dif- 
tant parts of the empire. Our oldeſt and beſt 


friends, our neareſt kindred, could no longer 
diſcern the ancient plainneſs and native honour 
of the Britiſh character, under the unnatural 


veil of artifice, inſincerity and intrigue. The 
Britiſh parties were diſſol ved, but the Britifh 


Ccharafter was no where diſcoverable 1 in the na- 
ow govern ment, 


Hence all the multiplied calarnitie and aid. : 
7 graces of the preſent reign — Hence the mighty 
lofles of trade and territory, under which the 


nation is at this moment ſinking, This ſyſtem 
n ee e 


A 6 J 
ita achieves in the ſhort ſpace of twenty, years, 
"what prerogative failed to accompliſh in a hun- 
dred— What influence had been labouring near 
a century in vain. What the united force of 


the power and policy of the houſe of Bourben 


could not accompliſh, a ſyſtem of diſunion bas 
effected. In the courſe of a few years of li- 
centious policy, this ſyſtem has weakened the 
force — - diminiſhed the reſources — and degraded 
the character of the Britiſh nation. Aſk. the 
"cauſe of the diſmemberment of the empire, and 
the rapid ſtrides of national depreſſion and ruin ? 
You are anſwered — They are owing to the 
Allen of. national div Hon. What has defaced 
the glories of the Britiſh name, and ſhaken. the 
relations of the univerſe ?: The ſyſlem of divifion. 
6 has done all of ruin, diſgrace and humiliation, 
hat it was poſlible for it to do — It has con- 
traſted the æras of /ixty and of eighiy-three — — 
But it has not extingurſhed the invincible ber 15 


N the, Feit Hirt 


on 13 remains 81 this fairit, « on the A 
= Principle of reſiſtance to this overwhelming ſyſ- 
tem the abyſs of dominion and commerce — 
Is the preſent coalition of parties founded—The 


principle of ſupport or reſiſtance to this fy/fem 


js the true line of diſcrimination, that ſeparates 
the parties, which at preſent divide the nation. 
by 5 VVV 


— 


f 
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3 All .the parties in the kingdom were broken 
pa frittered into inſignificance. Deſerters from 


every denomination and deſcription of men had 
taken a part in the new-confirutted - governs 


ment, as intereſt and inconſtancy had prompted. 


The eyes of the nation were now fully open- 


ed to its deſtructive tendency — Whig and Tory 
exiſted but in name — They were ranged pro- 
miſcuouſly under che banners of the common 
enemy = Nothing was left from which relief 


could be expected, but 4 renewal of conſederacy 


on the ancient e gn F the: conſtitution. n 


V. #7 OIf1 Fe 7s 


. What | is „ bissi Me it not. the not vi- 


gour of the Britiſh ſpirit, reſiſting whatever is 


found practically dangerous to the liberties and 
| proſperity of the nation? If this be not whig- 
giſm, it is ſomething that does not deſerve to 
be explained, it is a ſpirit which ſhould have 
never exiſted — But that this js the ſpirit of 
 whiggiſm-can be eaſily evinced from its exertions 
zn the catſs of the conſtitution. 24 ; ; 2463 
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This cabin bat ena hints aw ap 
5 e a century. It oppoſed prerogative, as 
long as it was dangerous to the rights and lie 


berties of the ſubje& - When prerogative Was 


mo lon ger formidable, and influence became 
alarming, 
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alarming, the Brit ib ſpirit reſiſted i its progreſs—- 
At preſent the ſpirit of whiggiſm | is up in arms 


againſt an enemy more nen than both 
e and e eee united. - | 


The "Ou of union, which: unites -_ nk 
deſerve the name of V higs, is a principle of re- 
ſiſtance, to whatever threatens the*conftitution 
and welfare of the ftate — Let us reaſon of 
things, not of names — Is not this the bond 
of the preſent coalition? Their bond of union is 
not the antiquated maxims, which anciently 
united the Whigs of former times It is a new 


neceſſity grown up within the memory of man — 


me impreſſion is varied, but the bullion is the 
fame — It is the ancient unbroken ſpirit of the 
Britiſh nation, which has ee pong on the 
ruins of the late ſyſtem — 5 . | 


1 am e for the little cavils of little 
men — I Lord North a Whig ? I will not re- 
- tort this idle petulance, though I have ſuch 
_ ample ſcope — But I would aſk a ſeceding Whig, 
I reſpect the character, though under the tem- 
porary influence of deluſion and error — Was 
not ſomething to be relinquiſhed by a virtuous 
citizen for the ſalvation of his country ? Was, 
1 ; | 15 2 5 * 


kat 


the Revolution” effected W a coalition af | 


Whigs and Tories 1 
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writer, that the generality of people are half 
a century behind-hand in their politics — F atal 3 


will it be to our liberties, and remaining power 


and trade, ſhould the Engliſh nation, in the 
preſent juncture, furniſh an additional example 
of the truth of this maxim. The nnmerous 
abettors of the late ſyſtem are ſtill in force. 
Several of the moſt reſpectable Whigs in the 
nation have been for a while miſled by the 
ſounds of ancient names. They mean honeſtly, 
but they are bewildered in the puzzle of diſtino- 


tions, which exiſt no TONES | 


L entreat theſe men to look narrowly into the 
actual ſtate of parties, and to examine the real 
| ſituation of things. It is not in the depreſſion, 


but the revival of parties, conſtructed on the 


ſpirit of ancient principles, that we are to ſeek 
the renovation of Britiſh honour and proſperity. 
The only queſtion at preſent is, whether thoſe. 
who endeavour to reftore the ancient ſtate of 
things under which the nation flouriſhed for a 
century, are to be preferred to perſons, who 
ſeek to renew a Men, which in the ſpace of 


twenty 


tiverity -- years, B. reduced us from the mec 
flouriſhing to our preſent moſt miſerable ſtate— 
It is not a little queſtion of ation and emolu- 
nent But a great and eventful queſtion of A 
zem—lIt is not the cauſe of men, but of 2 of 
—which i is now at hazard — NO En: Me mT = 
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ee eee of man is found, 
Now en; in youths now Meine or tlie ground. 
ID it Pods Dow oa; T3; 150hs- 
Men and their intereſts paſs away --- But princi- 
ple ſtrikes root, and outlives many ſucceſſiye 
generations of politicians - I implore the, ſe- 
ceding whigs, by their former virtuous firug- 
 gles' — By the honours of their. progenitors — 
y the revered cauſe of whiggiſm for which: 
their anceftors have fought and bled.— I adjure 
them by the miſeries of their country — and 
tze diſtreſſes with which ſbe is encompaſſed — 
not to aid in reſtoring that deſolating Spftem, 
which required the whole united force P „. 
Nen ee 0 its cape | agoraohens oft 
1 . : 
"Ihe notion has begun 3 5 0 the Fai 
of union and vigour in her councils. Every. 
thing has been done by the * adminiſtra- 
1 „ bon, : 
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tion, which could have been expected from } it. 
They have rectified, as far as it was poſſible to 


rectify, the blunders, and inaccuracies of the 
Preliminaries They have corrected their per- 
nicious tendency, where it was practicable, with. 


out a breach of public faith. They have ob- 


fained for the nation ſome compenſation for it's 
loſſes by the favourable terms with the Dutch, 


and thereby have given a degree of eclat to the 


| fue of a calamitous war, and of a peace, fill 
more calamitous. But above all they are united 
within themſelves, and poſſeſſed of the confi- 
dence of Parliament. If we look to the con- 
Kuuntiun of the preſent miniſtry, it is compoſed, 
as every adminiſtration in this country ſhould 
be, of à coalition of talents, experience, property 
and character — Its conſtitution deſerves confi- 


dence, and the principles, on which it has ate 2s 


viterto, ought to nſare:! it. 


; It! is no juſt bieden to the con/{itution of the 


preſent miniſtry, that the paſſions, prejudices and 
intereſts of men have a ſhare in it What human 


inſtitution was ever entirely free from them? If 
they are known to influence the abſtr ated purity | 
of religious faith, how can the ſoundeſt political 


principles be expected to eſcape the common lot 


0 n * May 1 periſh the day, when 
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"* 7 find nþ the advocate of an admin Htration 
2 on unconſtitutional Principles! The very 
charges, which by its enemies are daily urged 
againſt the coalition, prove the ſoundneſs of 
the principle, on which it is bottomed. The 
moſt aggravating imputation brought againſt it, 
is that it is a ſormidable ariftocracy, cemented 
with ſuch ſtrength and conſiſtency, that no 
power in the nation can reſiſt it. From Wil- 
liam to George the Third has any man employed 
either his tongue or his pen againſt a wu admi- 
niſtration, who did not make uſe of a ſimilar 
argument? In ſhort, look to the principle, the 
conduct, or the fins of the coalition--- You every 
where diſcern the genuine features of whiggi/m. 


Let ns now look to the candidates for power, 
and what do we ſee to tempt us to transfer our 
confidence from its preſent objects? We meet 
with a maſs of diſcontent, compoſed of parts 
ſo very heterogeneous, that they agree in one 
thing only namely, the purſuit of revenge and 
ambition, by any means, and at every hazard. 
Are we to expect from ſuch a heap of contra- 
dictions, fermented by che ancient leven of V 
tematic diſcord, a ſtable and permanent govern- 
ment? What ſucceſs can the nation expect to 
Fes & of the a — ——— of policy now in 
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agitation beam an adminiſtration ſo whimfically * %: 


conſtituted? What can the Sovereign, what 
can the people expect from a revival of the 


late fyſkem ? Contempt abroad, and diſtractions 
at home muſt be the firſt fruits of power ſo 
conferred — Wi thout concert, without charac= 
1 without popular favour, without Parlia- 


mentary ſubport, or the Royal confidence — the 


adminiſtration of ſuch men, conſtituted on fuch | 


Principles, MUS FE. INEVITABLY LEAD TO 


cal. 
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